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Jack  Stauffacher’s  lasting  impact  on  the  art  and  craft  of  the  book  will  never  be 
forgotten.  Not  only  was  he  a  visionary  letterpress  printer  and  designer  he  was 
a  teacher,  mentor,  and  friend.  In  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly  we  fondly  remem¬ 
ber  and  pay  tribute  to  the  typographer,  master  printer,  and  long-time  Book 
Club  of  California  member. 


LETTER  FROM  FLORENCE 

On  Dr.  Hans  Mardersteig  of  the  Officina  Bodoni 

Jack  Stauffacher 

The  following  originally  appeared  in  the  Fall  1956  Quarterly  News-Letter. 

editors  note:  Jack  Werner  Stauffacher,  of  the  Greenwood  Press  in  San 
Francisco,  is  well  known  to  members  as  the  printer  of  several  of  the  Club  s 
books  and  Keepsakes  (Miner’s  Own  Book,  Catnachery,  etc.).  For  the  past  year, 
on  a  Fulbright  Scholarship,  he  has  been  living  in  Florence  with  his  wife  and 
two  children;  his  major  project  is  research  on  certain  Seventeenth  Century 
Italian  type  designers.  At  the  moment,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Information  Service  and  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts,  Jack  is  orga¬ 
nizing  an  Italian  book  show  to  be  exhibited  in  this  country.  We  have  been 
fortunate  in  receiving  several  letters  from  him,  which  reveal  certain  aspects  of 
fine  printing  in  Italy  today.  Herewith,  we  give  some  excerpts  from  these  let¬ 
ters  which  we  believe  will  be  of  special  interest: 

“Recently  I  journeyed  to  Verona  to  visit  Dr.  Hans  Mardersteig  of  the 
Officina  Bodoni.  He  is  a  most  formidable  man,  rather  cold  and  reserved.  I 
could  not  really  enter  into  his  world;  it  all  takes  time.  He  must  have  the  per¬ 
fect  atmosphere  in  which  to  work,  and  the  most  beautiful  site  that  you  could 
imagine.  Everything  is  just  too  perfect,  too  idyllic,  beyond  your  dreams.  Only 


Jack  W.  Stauffacher 

of  the  Greenwood  Press  in  San  Francisco 
announces  the 

Center  for  typographic  /ar?guage 

'typographical  composition  verging  on  a  ritual' 

MALLARME 


The  Center  will  deal  with  typographic  education  where 
a  limited  number  of  students  (7)  may  study  and  work  at 
the  Center. 

A  pilot-class  of  six  weeks  will  start  Wednesday,  June  6th, 
June  14, 21,28,  July  1 1, 1 8,1979.  6:30  until  9:30  p.m. 


Tuition:  $180.00. 

Applications  must  be  made  in  advance  of  June  6th. 
The  Center  has  the  right  to  cancel  the  program. 


Handset  in  Janson,  Walbaum  &  Univers  types ;  printed  at  the  Center  for  typographic 
language.  The  illustrations  are  from  Geofroy  Tory’s  CHAMP  FLEURY,  1529. 


Course  of  study: 

1  Short  examination  of  the  history  of  the  book  arts, 
script  to  print.  Seminar,  slides. 

2  Printing  types  and  their  historical  development. 
Identification  and  textual  uses. 

3  Types  for  legibility.  Aesthetics  of  typographic 
space.  Reading  line,  letters,  words,  sentences. 

4  Laboratory  work :  typesetting  and  minor  student 
letterpress  exercises. 

5  Seminar  discussions :  literature  and  poetics  of  the 
book  page.  Quality  of  taste. 

6  New  typographic  writing  systems  (computer-film). 
Present  results,  freedom  and  limitations. 


For  further  information  write  to: 

Centerfor 

typographic  language 


300  Broadway,  San  Francisco 
California  94133  Tel.  [415]  989-5169 
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in  Europe  could  such  a  man  function  with  such  success.  A  certain  classic  air 
is  felt  as  you  move  around  this  shop;  but  it  can  t  help  itself  as  Verona  is  a  city 
of  another  age. 

“From  his  shop,  from  the  very  gesture  of  his  eyes,  you  sense  a  kind  of 
printer  which  no  doubt  flourished  centuries  ago.  You  sense  a  profound  order 
to  his  activities  -  so  much  so  that  you  felt  that  he  could  not  relax  for  a  moment. 
This  troubled  me  a  little.  I  sensed  a  conflict  between  the  Man  and  the  Printer. 

“Actually,  Dr.  Mardersteig  owns  two  printing  shops,  both  situated  on  Via 
Marsala.  His  handpress  books  are  produced  at  his  home  (Officina  Bodoni), 
and  here  in  three  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  his  villa,  he  makes  these  won¬ 
derful  books.  Three  men  work  here:  a  pressman,  another  to  take  the  sheets 
off  the  press,  and  the  third  to  set  type.  The  press  was  made  to  order  after  an 
early  German  design.  I  saw  all  sorts  of  interesting  methods  for  dampening  the 
paper.  Of  course,  the  stern  master  keeps  a  very  close  eye  on  everything,  and 
until  a  few  years  ago  he  did  all  the  presswork  himself;  he  told  me  that  he  could 
work  at  the  press  for  sixteen  hours  at  a  time !  A  truly  dedicated  man. 

“The  view  from  his  shop  window  is  of  all  Verona:  beautiful  green  rolling 
hills  and  a  most  unique  city.  His  second  and  larger  shop,  down  the  street,  is 
where  he  does  the  machine  book  work — but  the  same  perfectly  organized 
atmosphere.  Here  he  has  two  Monotype  machines  and  three  fine  presses. 
About  twenty-five  people  work  here.  He  has  separated  the  hand  from  machine 
operation  because  you  can  t  do  both  under  the  same  roof:  the  machine  world 
demands  another  tempo;  both  are  totally  different  in  approach.  Incidentally, 
he  has  designed  four  typefaces.  Thus,  Dr.  Mardersteig  reigns  like  a  king  along 
Via  Marsala.  I  am  eager  to  make  a  short  film  on  him  and  his  printing  offices, 
and  also  on  some  of  the  Italian  handpaper  mills.” 


Facing  page:  Announcement  for  Center  for  Typographic  Language,  1979. 
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vein  of  rocks,  from  The  Vico  collaboration 
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O ABCDEFGHa 


eQz  AXAVAH  a 


Join  The  Book  Club  of  California  to  celebrate 

A  typographic 
journey 

The  History  of  The  Greenwood  Press 
and  Bibliography,  1934-2000 

and  to  honor  the  printer 
Jack  Werner  Stauffacher 
bibliographer  Glenn  Humphreys 
Monday ,  27  September  1999,  f  to  7  pm 
312  Sutter  Street,  Suite  po 
San  Francisco,  California 

Handset  in  Kis  types 


jack:  printer,  mentor,  friend 

AND  LEADER  OF  OUR  BAND 

Nathan  Garland 

Jack  was  a  humanist,  a  classicist  and  a  modernist.  His  fascinations  included 
Paestum,  Bracelli,  Nicholas  Kis,  Alberto  Tallone  and  Braque.  He  paid  homage 
to  an  ancient  aesthetic  canon,  but  he  was  never  constrained  by  that  tradition. 
He  extended  his  study  of  selected  writing,  art,  and  design  through  to  the  present 
day  as  he  explored  new  directions  and  developed  fresh,  vital  work  of  our  time. 

Jack’s  books  and  prints  are  contemporary  tributes  to  content  of  substance. 
Words  by  Plato,  Vico,  and  Camus,  among  others,  inhabit  his  volumes.  They 
are  lively,  yet  modest — and  rarely  default  to  be  safe,  centered  and  symmetri¬ 
cal.  His  objects  are  a  pleasure  to  touch  and  hold  as  well  as  to  see  and  read. 
Scale,  proportion,  and  texture  all  play  a  role  in  shaping  Jack  s  vision. 

Jack  was  a  charming  raconteur  who  attracted  a  diverse  entourage  of  friends 
in  the  arts.  He  usually  held  court  at  his  300  Broadway  studio  or  at  the  Friday 
lunches  at  a  North  Beach  cafe.  Each  gathering  was  an  exchange  of  ideas  and 
a  show-and-tell.  He  wanted  to  know  what  we  made,  looked  at  and  thought. 
Jack’s  probing  questions  and  their  answers  led  him  to  conduct  those  communal 
conversations  again  and  again. 

Nathan  Garland  is  an  artist,  a  filmmaker,  and  a  graphic  designer  based  in  Connecticut. 
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typographic  composition  verging  on  a  ritual' 


The  book ,  spiritual  instrument 
A  proposition  emanating  from  myself  —  if 
variously  quoted  to  my  praise  or  blame  — 

1  lay  claim  to  it  together  with  those  which  will 
throng  here  —  asserts  in  a  succinct  manner 
that  everything  in  the  world  exists  to  endin 
a  book. 

Stephen  Mallarme 

Excerpt  from  Quant  au  livre. 


MEMORY  OF  JACK 

Chuck  Byrne 

At  one  time  or  another  during  Jack  Stauffacher’s  fifty  years  at  300  Broadway, 
just  about  every  graphic  designer  in  San  Francisco,  regardless  of  age,  felt 
obliged  to  call  him  and  ask  if  they  might  visit  his  studio.  This  practice  at  times 
extended  to  designers  from  around  the  world.  Often  they  were  famous,  but 
just  as  many  were  unknown,  and  of  course  there  were  students.  They  were  all 
equally  welcome. 

Each  of  these  visits  began  with  Jack  stating  his  philosophy,  his  beliefs 
about  his  work  and  life.  Sometimes  these  soliloquies  were  quiet  and  clear  and 
sometimes  they  were  like  an  ancient  god  hurling  metaphysical  thunderbolts. 
On  one  occasion  a  designer  guest  and  I  were  standing  among  the  studio  type 
cases  and  presses  as  Jack  began  his  remarks.  Suddenly  he  reached  down  and 
grabbed  a  piece  of  metal  type,  72-point  Univers  bold,  and  thrust  it  up  to  the 
face  of  the  startled  visitor  and  loudly  pronounced:  “THIS  -  is  what  it’s  all 
about!”  After  letting  the  statement  sink  in,  he  turned  to  me  and  broke  out  in  a 
huge  grin,  and  said,  “Of  course  he  understands.” 

Chuck  Byrne  has  been  on  the  graphic  design  faculty  of  San  Jose  State  University,  California  College  of  the 
Arts  (CCA),  and  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  He  designs  exhibitions,  books,  brand  identity,  logotypes, 
posters,  brochures,  websites,  and  writes  on  design.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  AIGA. 
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Title  Page  from Janson:  A  Definitive  Collection 


REMEMBERING  JACK  STAUFFACHER 

Terry  Irwin 

I  believe  that  I  was  somehow  destined  to  meet  Jack  Stauffacher,  with  whom  I 
shared  one  of  the  most  meaningful  friendships  of  my  life. 

I  fell  in  love  with  Jack  Stauffacher  s  work  long  before  I  met  him.  For  years 
I  kept  his  A  Search  for  the  Typographic  Form  of  Plato's  Phaedrus  (found  in  a  book¬ 
store  in  Basel,  Switzerland)  on  my  desk  as  a  reminder  of  quality  and  beauty 
and  grace.  In  1992,  my  partners  and  I  opened  the  San  Francisco  office  of 
MetaDesign.  We  were  located  at  300  Broadway,  right  below  Jack’s  Greenwood 
Press,  and  that  is  when  our  friendship  began.  Most  days  at  four  o’clock  Jack 
would  come  down  for  tea  and  for  a  precious  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  the  world 
would  turn  a  little  more  slowly  and  seem  a  little  bit  kinder.  Jack  was  a  friend, 
a  mentor  and  a  constant  source  of  inspiration.  We  will  not  see  his  like  again. 

Terry  Irwin,  PhD  is  the  Head  of  the  School  of  Design  at  Carnegie  Mellon  University  and  has  been  teaching 
at  the  university  level  since  1986. 
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JACK  THE  RELUCTANT  MENTOR 

Dennis  Letbetter 

Jack  W.  Stauffacher,  the  inveterate  scholar  and  teacher,  chose  his  students.  His 
was  not  a  normal  pedagogy.  While  his  door  remained  embracingly  open,  he 
kept  near  him  only  those  with  a  genuine  passion  and  dedication.  His  experi¬ 
ence  so  very  deep,  his  integrity  so  profound:  his  was  a  long  life  well  lived.  Our 
rather  constant  collaborations  began  in  1988,  and  in  spite  of  the  marvelously 
long  run  we  had,  I  remain  gratified  and  humbled  that  he  spent  more  than  a 
few  moments  with  his  gaze  on  me.  Apart  from  our  constant  dialogue  about 
classical  music,  I  was  confirmed  that  we  shared  a  deep-seated  aesthetic  agree¬ 
ment  when — independently  and  separated  by  three  decades — we  found  our¬ 
selves  transfixed  by  the  eleventh  century  facade  of  the  Badia  Fiesolana,  one  of 
the  many  unfinished  projects  with  Jack.  The  tantalizing  aspect  of  our  shared 
work  and  our  friendship  is  that  he  understood  little  about  photography  and 
me  nothing  at  all  about  design  concepts,  the  schools  of  design,  or  type  faces, 
but  somehow  we  found  an  intimate  alliance  based  on  an  abiding  and  mutual 
respect.  In  our  best  moments  it  could  seem  to  me  as  though  we  were  little 
boys  in  a  sandbox,  exploring,  creating,  researching,  socializing,  and  (when  the 
adults  were  out  of  the  room)  giggling.  I  learned  design  concepts  from  him  in 
spite  of  myself  He  seemed  to  learn  little  from  me  about  photography,  which 
in  the  balance  makes  him  the  true  teacher  and  ultimately  a  mentor.  He  would 
bristle  at  the  term.  It  remains  a  near  proof  of  an  afterlife  that  I  am  certain  I 
will  keep  learning  from  him  until  the  end  of  my  days.  Likely  I  would  have 
left  San  Francisco  long  ago  without  his  tutelage,  friendship,  and  comradeship. 
Though  I  miss  him  and  the  sound  of  his  voice,  our  relationship  was  so  rich 
there  remains  a  world  of  unfinished  projects,  unfinished  conversations,  and  an 
optimism  I  learned  from  him  that  will  persist  as  long  as  there  is  yet  something 
for  me  to  create. 


Dennis  Letbetter  is  a  San  Francisco-based  photographer.  His  work  has  been  exhibited  internationally  and 
collected  by  the  Bancroft  Library,  the  Getty  Museum,  and  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 
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jack's  friends 

Ferdinand  P.  Ulrich 

Jack  W.  Stauffacher  was  a  very  convivial,  companionable,  and  generous  man 
who  experienced  great  joy  in  socializing  with  his  illustrious  circle  of  friends 
that  spanned  well  beyond  the  Bay  Area.  In  early  2012,  I  visited  him  at  the 
Greenwood  Press  for  seven  days  and  had  the  pleasure  to  marvel  at  this  passion 
of  his.  I  was  on  a  mission  to  learn  more  about  his  mysterious  Hunt  Roman  (his 
second  typographic  love,  after  Janson)  and  went  on  recommendation  of  my 
professors  in  Pittsburgh  and  Berlin,  both  of  whom  were  members  of  his  circle. 

Each  day  of  that  week  Jack  invited  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  for 
lunch.  I  met  his  closest  collaborator,  his  former  apprentice,  his  agent,  and  his 
archivist.  Friday’s  lunch  was  a  gathering  of  an  extended  circle  in  North  Beach, 
established  years  ago  to  share  printed  matter.  On  Saturday  we  typeset  and 
printed  the  final  words  of  Kleist  s  Marionette  Theatre,  followed  by  rest  at  Cafe 
Zoetrope.  Every  session  was  accompanied  by  Jack  s  friends,  and  each  acquain¬ 
tance  revealed  much  about  his  attitude  and  his  philosophy.  By  the  end  of  the 
week,  the  encounter  with  him  had  changed  my  fundamental  understanding 
of  design  and  typography — a  lasting  impression.  After  all,  the  Hunt  Roman 
project  was  not  just  about  a  typeface  in  the  making,  but  about  the  collabora¬ 
tions  and  the  cultural  exchange  that  it  enabled. 

Although  Jack  and  I  became  acquainted  late  in  his  life,  we  cultivated  a  close 
and  profound  exchange  over  the  years  and  when  we  met  again,  it  was  in  pleas¬ 
ant  company.  My  recollection  of  Jack  is  based  on  notes  from  our  numerous 
conversations,  and  on  his  spirit  that  each  of  us  keeps  alive. 

Ferdinand  Ulrich  is  a  typographer ,  design  researcher,  and  writer.  He  is  a  designer  at  pg 8 a.berlin,  where 
he  works  with  Erik  Spiekermann  on  editorial  design  projects  and  spends  much  time  experimenting, 
printing,  and  teaching  workshops  in  the  letterpress  studio.  Since  20iy  he  has  been  pursuing  a  PhD  at 
the  University  of  Reading. 
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Jack  Werner  Stauffacher 
The  Greenwood  Press 
300  Broadway  989-5169 
San  Francisco  94133  California 
Within  the  origins  of  poetry, 
we  have  found  the  origins 
of  languages  &  letters. 

Giambattista  Vico  (  The  New  Science) 


FOR  JACK  STAUFFACHER 

Michael  Karner 

In  1999,  when  I  was  the  only  Austrian  member  of  a  German  travel  group 
of  the  Typographischen  Gesellschaft  Miinchen  as  part  of  a  study  trip  to  San 
Francisco,  we  visited  Jack's  workshop  at  300  Broadway.  Until  then  I  had  not 
known  who  Jack  was,  nor  what  he  was  doing.  I  will  never  forget  the  moment 
I  entered  his  workshop  for  the  first  time  and  shook  his  hand  to  greet  him.  It  is 
very  rare  to  know  in  an  instance  that  something  indescribable  connects  you 
with  another  person,  but  this  was  the  case  with  Jack.  At  first  I  thought  that 
only  I  felt  like  this,  of  course,  but  in  my  first  shy  attempts  to  get  into  conver¬ 
sation  with  Jack — we  were  a  big  group  after  all — I  realized  that  the  feeling 
was  mutual,  because  again  and  again  our  glances  would  meet  and  we  would 
walk  towards  each  other  to  talk.  We  spent  approximately  one  hour  in  Jack's 
workshop  and  I  regretted  very  much  that  we  had  to  leave  so  early — but  then 
something  wonderful  happened.  As  I  was  walking  through  the  door  as  the 
last  person  to  leave,  Jack  shouted  that  I  should  wait  a  moment.  I  went  back 
in  and  we  agreed  to  meet  again — -just  the  two  of  us.  During  this  conversation 
and  the  following  dinner  it  felt  as  if  we'd  known  each  other  for  many  years.  It 
was  a  delightful  exchange  of  thoughts  and  ideas  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  a 
lifelong  friendship. 

Michael  Karner  is  a  typographer  and  hook  designer  based  in  Vienna,  Austria  where  he  is  also  a  lecturer 
at  the  University  of  Applied  Arts. 
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FOR  JACK  STAUFFACHER 

Prof.  Dr.  H.C.  Erik  Spiekermann 

The  human  condition  is  that  we  want  to  make  sense  of  what  we  see,  hear  and 
feel.  Once  weve  learnt  the  alphabet,  we  don’t  see  individual  letters,  let  alone 
little  pictures  of  letters,  we  see  words  and  sentences.  Put  three  letters  on  a 
page  in  any  arrangement  and  we’ll  scrabble  around  for  meaning. 

As  typographers,  designers,  and  printers,  we  translate  words  into  written 
communication.  Jack  had  done  that  all  his  life,  making  words  visible.  Then, 
after  he  had  designed  pretty  much  everything  worth  designing  for  a  purpose, 
he  started  doing  the  opposite:  he  picked  random  wood  letters  from  a  case  he 
had  stumbled  upon  and  made  images  with  them.  We  aren’t  supposed  to  read 
those  letters  as  words  but  to  go  back  to  where  they  came  from:  pictures  of 
things.  A  large  red  B  can  be  a  sail,  a  blue  A  on  its  side  is  the  sea,  and  the  little 
black  letters  are  birds  or  stones  or  ripples.  I  have  some  of  those  prints  and  I 
still  catch  myself  trying  to  read  them  alphabetically,  rearranging  them  from 
left  to  right  and  ignoring  the  colors.  When  I  asked  Jack  about  the  prints,  he 
said  that  those  letters  had  become  such  intimate  friends  over  time  that  he 
could  behold  them  just  as  beautiful  objects;  they  didn’t  have  to  work  for  a 
living  anymore. 

I  am  still  learning  to  stand  back  from  always  designing  for  purpose  but 
hope  that  one  day  I  can  relax  and  take  that  lesson  to  heart:  letters  can  be  many 
things  to  many  people.  And  to  him  they  were  his  best  friends. 

PS:  our  first  office  with  MetaDesign  here  in  San  Francisco,  back  in  1992,  was 
at  300  Broadway,  next  to  the  Greenwood  Press. 

Erik  Spiekermann  is  a  Berlin-based  typographer,  designer,  author,  printer,  and  publisher.  He  is  honorary 
professor  at  the  University  of  the  Arts  Bremen  and  Art  Center  College  of  Design.  He  is  the  founder  ofpgSa, 
an  experimental  letterpress  workshop,  MetaDesign,  and  FontShop  International. 
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ADRIAN  REMEMBERS  JACK 

Adrian  Wilson 

My  first  acquaintance  with  the  Book  Club  of  California  came  in  1948,  the  year 
I  worked  for  the  Greenwood  Press,  that  oasis  of  migrant  painters,  misunder¬ 
stood  poets,  starving  calligraphers  and  beautiful  girls  which  Jack  Stauffacher 
maintained  at  509  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco.  One  day,  while  Jack  was 
on  the  roof  sunning  himself  with  his  intended,  the  telephone  rang  and  a  Mrs. 
Downs  asked  for  the  proprietor  of  the  Press.  I  told  the  lady  that  Mr.  Stauffacher 
was  unfortunately  engaged  at  the  moment,  but  she  refused  to  be  put  off,  say¬ 
ing  that  it  concerned  looking  at  a  manuscript  for  a  book.  Since  it  sounded 
like  the  possibility  of  the  only  paying  job  we  had  had  in  weeks,  I  asked  her  to 
hold  on,  and  scrambled  up  the  ladder  in  the  elevator  shaft,  through  the  secret 
trap  door  and  out  onto  the  gravel  roof  with  its  tarry  chimneys  and  backdrop 
of  windowed  office  buildings.  Disentangling  Jack,  I  breathlessly  told  him  the 
news.  “It’s  THE  BOOK  CLUB!”  he  screamed  and  bolted  down  the  shaft. 

By  the  time  his  beloved  and  I  had  descended  to  the  Press,  Jack  was  changing 
out  of  his  short  pants  into  his  longs,  combing  out  his  black  beard  and  extract¬ 
ing  his  bicycle  from  behind  the  press.  Jack  never  ventured  any  distance  into  the 
financial  district  without  his  bicycle,  a  kind  of  security  mechanism  from  his 
bicycle  polo  years  in  San  Mateo.  But  then  he  decided  I  would  have  to  come 
along  to  the  Club  and  told  me  to  put  on  a  tie  and  scrub  my  inky  fingers.  As  we 
walked  through  the  canyons  of  the  Wall  Street  of  the  West,  I  pumped  him  on 
the  nature  of  this  Book  Club  to  which  we  were  headed.  Was  it  an  affiliate  of  the 
Book  of  the  Month  Club,  with  a  possible  order  for  100,000  copies  in  the  offing; 
or  was  it  a  vanity  publishing  house  for  elderly  spinsters’  poetry?  Neither,  Jack 
said.  The  Club  s  interests  were  Californiana  and  the  history  of  printing,  and  the 
editions  were  strictly  limited.  They  had  done  some  poetry  once,  a  set  of  keep¬ 
sakes,  of  which  he  had  printed  one,  and  the  poets  were  mostly  contemporary. 
This  was  a  big  break,  he  assured  me,  for  if  the  job  came  through  they  were 
likely  to  give  an  advance.  He  might  even  be  able  to  pay  me  again! 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Club  room  on  the  second  floor  at  549  Market 
Street,  it  was  hardly  the  hushed,  antiquarian  atmosphere  I  had  envisioned. 
Trolley  cars  were  roaring  along  the  four  tracks  on  Market  Street,  Mrs.  Downs, 
the  secretary,  a  charming,  gracious  lady,  was  fuming  at  the  addressograph, 
and  the  walls  and  cabinets  were  painted  a  fashionable  brown-gray  which  I 
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knew  as  “elephant's  breath.”  Mrs.  Downs  indicated  to  me  a  shelf  of  colorful 
tomes,  many  of  them  lavish  folios,  as  the  Club's  publications  to  date.  While 
she  and  Jack  talked  business,  I  browsed  over  these  productions,  my  eye  seizing 
naturally  on  a  volume  by  a  poet,  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore,  titled  Nationalism 
and  published  in  1918.  Its  writing  was  so  vivid  and  prophetic  my  opinion  of  the 
Club  immediately  rose.  And  then,  lo  and  behold,  there  was  a  book  of  poems 
by  my  favorite  writer,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  titled  Fire  and  Other  Poems  and  printed 
by  my  idols,  The  Grabhorn  Press.  The  Club  had  passed  its  ordeal  by  fire ! 

The  book  we  were  given  to  print,  however,  was  hardly  the  avant-garde 
poetry  I  had  hoped — The  Miner's  Own  Book  it  was  called  and  worse,  it  was  a 
reprint.  But  the  advance  did  serve  to  hold  body  and  soul  together  and,  in  part, 
to  make  the  down  payment  on  a  German  press.  For  several  weeks  we  worked 
on  separate  formats  ...  I  wanted  an  oblong  shape  with  the  cuts  in  the  margins 
but  Jack  wanted  to  stay  with  the  simple,  vertical  scheme  of  the  original  book. 
Jack  wisely  decided  on  his  sounder  design.  Then  the  bonanza  ran  out,  and  I 
was  forced  to  seek  employment  elsewhere. 

Adrian  Wilson ,  excerpt  from  a  portfolio  of  book  club  printers,  1912-1962,  The  Book  Club  of 
California’s  yoth  Anniversary  Keepsake. 
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“The  Obscene  Kiss.” 

Wood  engraving  from 
Compendium  Maleficarum  by 
Francesco  Maria  Guazzo,  1608 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  SIGHTINGS 

Carolee  Campbell 

It  was  a  time  in  Europe  when  the  sun  still  revolved  around  the  earth.  When 
the  earth  was  flat.  When  women  were  burned  alive  at  the  stake  for  practicing 
witchcraft.  Men  too,  but  many  fewer.  (An  aquatint  of  unknown  origin  exists  as 
a  vivid  example.  This  historical  image  depicts  a  French  midwife  named  Louisa 
Mabree  in  a  cage  filled  with  black  cats  suspended  over  a  blazing  fire.)  During 
this  time  also  100,000  peasants  died  rioting  in  protest  of  the  levying  of  heavy 
taxes.  It  was  a  time  of  plagues  and  pestilence,  Gods  punishment  for  a  nation  s 
sins,  with  the  medicine  being  prayer  and  repentance. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  a  book  was  written  by  a  Catholic  clergyman 
and  inquisitor  named  Heinrich  Kramer  (c. 1430-1505),  who  wrote  under  his 
Latinized  name,  Henricus  Institoris.  The  book  was  published  in  the  German 
city  of  Speyer  (Speier)  in  1487  It  became  a  bestseller,  the  most  popular  ever 
and  second  only  in  popularity  to  the  Bible  for  almost  two  hundred  years.  That 
book  was  Malleus  Maleficarum,  usually  translated  as  the  Hammer  ofi Witches.  It 
endorses  the  extermination  of  witches  and  develops  a  detailed  legal  and  theo¬ 
logical  theory  for  how  to  go  about  it — with  instructions.  It  is  a  veritable  how¬ 
to  guide  that  tells  how  to  identify,  persecute,  and  punish  witches.  The  text 
argues  that  women  are  more  susceptible  to  demonic  temptations  through  the 
manifold  weaknesses  of  their  gender.  The  Malleus  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to 
the  sinful  weakness  of  women,  their  lascivious  nature,  moral  and  intellectual 
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inferiority,  and  gullibility  to  guidance  from  deceiving  spirits.  In  Kramer  s  view, 
women  witches  were  out  to  harm  all  of  Christendom.  These  women  suffered 
horrific  fates.  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike  used  the  book  to  identify  tens  of 
thousands  of  poor  single  women,  suspicious  persons,  midwives,  Jews,  poets, 
and  gypsies  as  dangerous  enemies  during  this  time.  The  importance  of  this 
book  cannot  be  overstated. 

The  publication  of  Malleus  Maleficarum  in  1487  marks  a  period  in  history 
that  swarms  with  momentous  dates,  both  bibliophilic  and  ecclesiastical.  Just 
thirty  years  earlier  a  copy  of  Europe's  first  book  printed  from  movable  type, 
the  Gutenberg  Bible,  was  completed  in  Mainz.  In  1470  the  first  Italian  print¬ 
ing  press  was  set  up  in  Venice,  soon  rivaling  Germany  for  the  quality  of  its 
printing.  A  year  later  the  new  pope,  Sixtus  IV  established  the  Sistine  chapel 
and  the  Sistine  choir,  securing  his  name  in  history.  In  1476  Caxton  established 
the  first  English  printing  press  in  London,  after  working  in  the  new  trade  in 
Bruges.  By  contrast,  let  s  just  zoom  across  the  waters  to  take  a  momentary 
peek  at  one  event  that  went  on  a  half  a  world  away  in  Central  Mexico  during 
that  1487  Malleus  year.  When  the  pyramid  in  the  Aztec  city  of  Tenochtitlan  was 
dedicated  to  Huitzilopochtli,  the  Aztec  god  of  the  sun  and  of  war,  the  Aztec 
sacrifice  of  human  victims  lasted  for  four  days. 

We  now  come  to  1492.  That  was  the  year  the  polymath  Martin  Behaim 
(1459-1507)  fashioned  the  first  globe  of  the  known  world.  The  globe  was 
known  formally  as  the  Erdaipfel  (literally  “Earth  Apple,"  or,  in  some  colloquial 
translations,  “potato")  The  first  globe  ever  created  did  not  show,  however, 
the  continent  that  Christopher  Columbus  was  at  that  very  moment  sailing 
towards.  However,  it  was  round. 

“In  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety  two  /  Columbus  sailed  the  ocean  blue." 
That  was  the  mnemonic  device  I  was  taught  in  school  to  remember  that 
event.  I  was  not  taught,  however,  that  Tomas  de  Torquemada,  who  came 
from  a  family  of  converted  Jews,  was  appointed  Spain  s  first  Grand  Inquisitor 
in  1480,  and  in  1492  persuaded  the  Catholic  Monarchs,  King  Ferdinand  and 
Queen  Isabella,  to  expel  from  Spain  all  Jews  (about  160,000)  who  would  not 
convert  to  Christianity. 

While  back  in  Rome,  Rodrigo  Borgia  was  elected  pope,  becoming 
Alexander  VI.  Alexander  already  had  four  illegitimate  children  and  possibly 
sired  three  more  while  pope.  (Do  you  recall  the  earlier  mention  about  women 
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being  more  susceptible  to  temptations  through  the  manifold  weaknesses  of 
their  gender — and  their  lascivious  nature?) 

Now,  onto  Girolamo  Savonarola.  This  fiery  mendicant  Dominican  Friar 
precipitated  several  “Bonfires  of  Vanities”  in  protest  against  the  annual  post- 
lenten  Mardi  Gras  Carnival  in  Florence.  Savonarola’s  supporters  led  citizens 
in  destroying  instruments  of  temptation  like  carnival  masks,  playing  cards, 
fine  dresses,  makeup,  mirrors,  and  even  musical  instruments.  The  last  of  these 
occurred  in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  at  the  center  of  Florence  on  February  7, 
1497,  just  months  before  Pope  Alexander  VI  excommunicated  Savonarola  for 
his  excesses. 

Savonarola  was  summarily  executed  on  May  23,  1498,  hung  on  a  cross 
and  burned  to  death.  Ironically,  the  papal  authorities  would  take  a  leaf  out 
of  Savonarola’s  book  on  censorship,  because  the  day  after  his  execution,  they 
gave  word  that  anyone  in  possession  of  the  Friar’s  writings  had  four  days  to 
turn  them  over  to  a  papal  agent  to  be  destroyed.  Anyone  who  failed  to  do  so 
faced  excommunication. 

This  period  of  time,  as  you’ve  already  guessed,  is  The  Reformation.  And 
The  Huntington  Library  in  San  Marino  has  marked  the  500th  anniversary 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation  with  an  exhibition  that  explores  the  power  of 
the  written  word  as  a  mechanism  for  radical  change.  The  exhibition  which  is 
entided  “The  Reformation:  From  the  Word  to  the  World”  (Oct.  28,  2017-Feb. 
26,  2018)  includes  50  rare  manuscripts,  books,  and  prints  made  between  the 
1400’s  and  1648  (the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years’ War). 

The  exhibition  draws  almost  exclusively  from  The  Huntington’s 
celebrated  collections  of  manuscripts,  rare  books,  and  prints. 

Items  on  display  includes  a  1514  papal  indulgence  (a  remission 
of  the  punishment  of  sin),  an  incunable  (a  book  printed  before 
1501)  annotated  by  Martin  Luther,  early  16th-century  prints 
by  Albrecht  Diirer,  the  1573  original  manuscript  proclamation 
issued  and  signed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  I  requiring  the  use  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  a  15th-century  manuscript  of  the  Brut 
Chronicles  in  which  a  later  reformer  “erased”  the  word  “Pope” 
from  the  text,  and  a  ca.  1487  first  edition  copy  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  Malleus  Maleficarum.  (Printed  by  Peter  Drach,  who  had  a 
publishing  house  in  Worms,  near  Speyer,  Germany.) 
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Compendium  Maleficarum  by 
Francesco  Maria  Guazzo,  1608 


On  Oct.  31, 1517,  German  priest  Martin  Luther,  who  believed  church  doctrines 
created  an  ever-growing  gap  between  believers  and  God,  is  said  to  have  posted 
a  document  of  what  today  are  called  the  “95  theses” — his  specific  disputes — to 
the  door  of  a  church  in  Wittenberg  to  contest  recent  practices  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Luther  was  looking  to  stimulate  thoughtful  debate  that  would  clear 
away  corruption  and  pomp,  simplify  and  reform  the  Church.  What  followed 
was  a  flurry  of  written  arguments  and  ideas  put  forward  by  scholars,  cler¬ 
ics,  statesmen,  and  lay  believers  to  fuel  a  movement  called  the  Reformation. 
“He  was  not  the  only  cleric  in  the  early  16th  century  to  publish  theological 
justifications  for  his  beliefs  and  actions.  Luther  s  reformation  was  just  one  part 
of  the  Reformation.  And  none  of  it  would  have  been  possible  without  manu¬ 
scripts  and  printed  books.  The  Reformation  did  not  just  play  out  in  pulpits  and 
on  battlefields — it  lived  on  the  page.”  I  am  quoting  Vanessa  Wilkie  here,  the 
William  A.  Moffett  Curator  of  Medieval  Manuscripts  and  British  History  at 
The  Huntington,  and  the  curator  of  the  exhibition. 

The  original  document  of  the  “95  theses”  has  not  survived  but  versions  of 
it  were  published  almost  immediately  by  printers  across  Europe.  Luther  wrote 
his  tract  in  Latin,  the  language  of  the  Church,  which  suggests  he  had  clerics  in 
mind  and  never  suspected  his  arguments  would  reach  a  popular  audience. 

A  copy  of  Luthers  Disputatio  declaratione  vertutis  indulgentiarum 
(Disputation  on  the  Power  of  Indulgences)  or  the  “95  theses”  is  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  though  printed  two  years  later  in  1519  by  Melchior  Lotter  in  Leipzig.  It 
is  the  Huntington  s  earliest  copy.  (I  gather  they  have  more  than  one.) 
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Throughout  his  life  Luther  identified  Jews  as  enemies  to  the  Christian  faith 
and  to  German  states.  When  the  Spanish  Crown  expelled  Jews,  Luther  initially 
argued  that  they  needed  to  be  converted  to  Christianity.  Over  time  however, 
his  anti-Semitism  became  increasingly  violent.  He  wrote  a  tract,  this  one  writ¬ 
ten  in  German,  which  is  included  in  the  exhibition:  Von  den  Juden  und  irhen 
Liigen  (On  the  Jews  and  their  lies),  printed  by  Hans  Lufft  in  Wittenberg  in  1543. 
In  the  tract  Luther  calls  Jews  "rejected  and  condemned  people”  and  argues  for 
the  destruction  of  synagogues  and  Jewish  communities.  Many  scholars  have 
argued  that  German  anti-Semitism  in  the  20th  century  had  its  historical  roots  in 
Luther’s  writings,  as  the  Nazis  quoted  him  as  justification  for  the  Holocaust. 

On  a  lighter  note,  there  is  a  book  included  in  the  exhibition  entitled  The 
Kings  Magesties  Declarations  to  His  Subjects ,  Concerning  Lawful  Sports  to  be  Used , 
James  I  (1566-1623).  Printed  in  London  by  Bonham  Norton  andjohn  Bill  in  1618. 
English  puritans  prohibited  physical  activity  on  Sunday  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
holy,  but  King  James  decreed  that  "it  was  good  for  the  nation  and  for  the  health 
of  armies.”  These  proclamations,  commonly  referred  to  as  The  Book  of  Sports , 
says,  "After  the  end  of  Divine  Services,  Our  good  people  be  not  disturbed, 
letted  or  discouraged  by  any  lawful  Recreation.”  (sic)  Men  and  women  were 
encouraged  to  dance,  leap,  and  vault.  Men  were  allowed  to  practice  archery. 
Bearbaiting  and  cock  fighting  were,  however,  prohibited  on  Sundays. 

During  the  Reformation,  theology,  social  customs,  and  works  of  art 
reflected  a  new  belief  in  individualism  and  personal  responsibility  that  slowly 
started  to  take  shape  alongside  religious  reforms.  Albrecht  Diirer,  one  of  the 
most  influential  artists  of  the  Reformation,  created  work  that  exemplified 
these  concepts.  He  was  one  of  the  first  artists  in  Europe  to  use  his  works  to 
express  his  own  thoughts  instead  of  those  of  his  patrons.  And  he  used  the 
brand  new  methods  of  engraving  and  printing  to  produce  his  art. 

In  the  words  of  curator  Vanessa  Wilkie,  "The  words  and  work  that  remain 
are  our  clues  to  understanding  this  turbulent  time  in  European  history. 
Whereas  we  see  old  books  and  manuscripts  as  sacred  objects  to  be  revered 
and  protected,  for  the  people  who  lived  in  16th  and  17th  century  Europe,  there 
was  fire  on  every  page.” 
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FOUR  BOOK  COLLECTORS  I  HAVE  KNOWN 

Charles  A.  Fracchia 

I  started  book  collecting  in  the  late  1950s,  while  I  was  still  in  law  school,  and 
for  the  past  half  century  plus  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  company  and 
conversations  of  fellow  book  collectors.  I  can  still  recall  the  delight,  while 
attending  the  events  of  the  Roxburghe  Club  and  the  Book  Club  of  California 
in  the  1960  s,  that  I  felt  in  talking  with  such  book-collecting  luminaries  as  Al 
Shumate,  Mike  Harrison,  Bill  Barlow,  and  so  many  others.  Each  had  carved 
out  his  or  her  area  of  collecting  and  pursued  the  endeavor  with  connoisseur- 
ship  and  passion. 

The  thought  has  occurred  to  me  that  as  I  have  gotten  older,  those  who 
share  with  me  memories  of  book  collectors  from  many  years  ago  are  becom¬ 
ing  fewer.  Thus,  I  thought  I  would  share  some  memories  of  a  few  of  the  col¬ 
lectors  I  have  known.  The  four  collectors  I  discuss  here  are  all  deceased;  three 
of  them  were  Californians,  and  the  fourth,  although  born  in  California,  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  Connecticut.  Let  me  start  with  that  collector. 

Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis — "Lefty”  to  his  friends — was  born  in  Alameda, 
California,  went  to  Thatcher  School,  and  graduated  from  Yale  University,  of 
which  university  he  was  a  passionate  alumnus  and  to  which  institution  he 
bequeathed  his  library.  Lewis  was  a  descendant  of  Charles  Lux  of  the  Miller 
8t  Lux  cattle  and  real  estate  empire.  Years  after  college,  Lewis  married  an 
Auchincloss.  Social  prestige  and  economic  affluence  thus  marked  his  life,  and, 
from  his  home  in  Farmington,  Connecticut,  he  led  a  life  of  traveling,  enter¬ 
taining  friends,  and,  of  course,  collecting. 

Lewis  chose  to  collect  material  on  the  life  and  times  of  Horace  Walpole, 
the  eighteenth-century  savant  and  author,  and  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
considered  Britain  s  first  prime  minister.  Through  the  thousands  of  letters 
he  wrote  and  received,  through  his  fastidious  aesthetics,  his  numerous  con¬ 
nections,  and  his  prodigious  literary  output,  Horace  Walpole  developed  an 
extraordinary  view  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  England. 
Walpole,  along  with  Samuel  Johnson,  documented  this  creative  age. 

With  good  luck,  extraordinary  focus  and  perseverance,  and  enough 
funds  to  pursue  his  passion,  Lewis  assembled  a  collection  of  Walpole’s  bonds, 
correspondence  (often  both  sides),  manuscripts,  artifacts,  and  supplementary 
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texts  and  materials  that  filled  Lewis’s  eighteenth-century  home  (and  the  addi¬ 
tion  to  it  he  had  constructed)  with  this  unparalleled  collection.  Every  book 
collector  should  read  the  account  of  Lewis’  life  and  the  progress  of  his  collect¬ 
ing  in  One  Man’s  Education ,  an  astonishing  account  of  his  Walpole  collection 
(and  which  updates  his  earlier  Collector’s  Progress). 

I  met  Lewis  in  the  mid-1960s.  I  forget  how  or  where,  but  I  think  because  I 
had  initiated  correspondence  with  him  as  a  result  of  my  having  read  Collector’s 
Progress.  He  invited  me  to  Farmington,  we  would  meet  occasionally  in  New 
York,  and  we  would  see  each  other  in  San  Francisco  when  he  was  here  to  visit 
friends. 

Although  Lewis  was  born  in  Alameda,  he  was  the  quintessential  New 
Englander:  a  combination  of  starchiness  and  warm  wit  and  humor...  and  a 
delightful  companion  and  conversationalist.  One  evening  my  wife  and  I  had 
an  engagement  to  take  Lewis  out  to  dinner.  We  had  gathered  at  my  home 
for  drinks  before  going  out.  The  three  children  born  to  me  at  that  time  were 
present,  and  my  daughter,  Carla,  age  four,  was  drawing  a  picture.  “What  are 
you  drawing?”  Lefty  asked  her. 

“A  bulldog,”  Carla  responded.  (Her  mother’s  parents  owned  a  bulldog, 
which  my  father-in-law  had  named  Eli  because  he  was  a  most  enthusiastic 
alumnus  of  Yale.) 

“What’s  the  bulldog’s  name?”  Lefty  pursued. 

“Eli,”  Carla  responded. 

The  normally  staid  Lewis,  who  had  held  probably  all  the  prestigious 
alumni  offices  at  Yale,  became  “unglued.”  So  enthusiastic  was  he  about  what 
had  unfolded  that  he  got  Carla  to  write  on  the  drawing,  “This  dog  is  named 
Eli.”  Lefty  took  the  drawing  and  announced  that  it  was  going  to  the  man  who 
had  succeeded  him  as  senior  fellow  of  Yale,  and  to  all  subsequent  holders  of 
that  office. 


I  first  met  Michael  Harrison  and  his  wife,  Maggie,  in  the  early  1960s,  when 
I  became  a  member — and  soon  became  active  in — the  California  Historical 
Society  (Mike  and  I  were  board  members),  the  Roxburghe  Club,  and  the  Book 
Club  of  California  (on  whose  board  both  Mike  and  I  served). 

Mike  had  recently  retired  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  after 
forty  years  of  service  (with  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Indian  Bureau,  and 
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the  Bureau  of  Reclamation).  Mike’s  affability,  wit,  and  humor,  replicated  in  his 
warm  and  generous  wife,  made  meetings  or  social  gatherings  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  to  which  we  belonged  a  delight  to  attend.  We  became  friends,  and  my 
wife  and  I  were  often  invited  to  their  home  in  Fair  Oaks,  California.  Actually, 
Mike  and  Maggie  referred  to  their  home  as  “a  library  with  sleeping  quarters.” 
And,  indeed,  the  large  structure  that  sat  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  American 
River  was  more  library  than  conventional  home. 

Mike  and  Maggie  had  called  on  Mike  s  vocational  pursuits  to  build  their 
research  library,  which  is  now  part  of  the  University  of  California,  Davis,  as 
the  Michael  B.  Harrison  Western  Research  Center.  Containing  about  20,000 
books,  documents,  periodicals,  and  artifacts,  the  library/ research  center 
documents  the  history  and  development  of  the  trans-Mississippi  West  from 
the  mid-nineteenth  century  to  the  present,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
American  Indian. 

I  can  still  remember  the  thrill  I  had  walking  among  the  well-ordered 
shelves  with  Mike  and  Maggie.  In  addition  to  books,  the  library  was  rich  in 
popular  literature  and  periodicals,  government  documents,  annual  reports 
and  other  publications  of  learned  societies,  and  scholarly  monographs.  The 
Harrisons  had  also  collected  books  from  Western  fine  presses  and  a  collection 
of  correspondence  with  twentieth-century  artists,  writers,  and  enthusiasts  of 
the  American  West.  These  materials  provide  for  research  on  such  varied  fields 
as  ethnic  studies;  military,  local,  and  economic  history;  sociology;  folklore; 
exploration  and  travel;  geography;  religious  studies  (especially  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Mormon  churches);  literature;  art  and  architecture;  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  printing. 

In  addition  to  books,  documents,  and  other  works  on  paper,  the  Harrison 
collection  also  houses  original  works  of  art:  American  Indian  baskets,  pot¬ 
tery,  and  other  crafts;  drawings;  bronzes;  watercolors;  oil  painting;  and 
prints.  The  Harrisons  developed  an  extraordinary  card  filing  system,  printing 
cross-references  and  indices  that  made  the  contents  of  the  collection  quite 
accessible  to  researchers. 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  excitement  of  assembling  this  extraordinary  collec¬ 
tion  that  contributed  to  Michael  Harrison  s  longevity:  he  died  in  2005  at  107. 
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Ah,  the  decline  brought  on  by  advancing  age;  once  again,  I  have  forgotten  how 
my  initial  encounter  with  Norman  Strouse  took  place  ...  perhaps  by  my  writing 
to  him,  saying  that  Ld  like  to  meet  him  when  I  was  next  in  New  York.  I  remem¬ 
ber  being  invited  to  his  large,  well-appointed  apartment  where  he  and  his  wife, 
Charlotte,  served  dinner  to  my  wife  and  me  in  their  book-lined  home. 

Norman  was  CEO  of  the  world’s  largest  ad  agency,  J.  Walter  Thompson, 
and  had  begun  to  collect  books  in  the  1920s.  After  his  return  to  civilian  life  after 
a  stint  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II,  he  once  more  adhered  to  his  col¬ 
lecting  passions;  as  his  economic  wherewithal  increased,  so  did  his  collecting. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  Norman  s  collection,  except  to  say  that  it  was 
“eclectic.”  Unlike  the  focus  of  Wilmarth  Lewis  on  Horace  Walpole  or  the 
wide-ranging  specialty  of  Michael  Harrison  on  Western  Americana,  Strouse’s 
collection  could  perhaps  be  described  by  the  rubric  “the  art  and  history  of  the 
book,”  but  was  situated  in  so  many  areas  that  one  might  be  tempted  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  nature  of  his  acquisitions. 

Norman  s  collection  included  the  titans  of  American  and  British  book 
designers  and  printers,  notably  Thomas  Bird  Mosher;  Thomas  Carlyle;  and 
illuminated  manuscripts,  incunabula,  and  early  printed  books.  The  list  of 
authors,  printers,  and  types  of  books  could  go  on  and  on.  However,  if  Strouse 
was  tired  of  collecting  a  subject  or  if  the  collection  had  gone  as  far  as  it  could 
go,  he  would  simply  give  it  away:  for  example,  his  collection  of  the  printer 
John  Henry  Nash  was  given  to  the  University  of  San  Francisco  (USF)  and  that 
of  the  author  Thomas  Carlyle  to  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz. 
Thus,  Strouse  had  the  pleasure  of  forming  the  collections  and  the  delight  of 
seeing  them  placed  with  institutions  of  learning. 

There  was  one  collection,  however,  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  that  Norman  kept  and  institutionalized  himself:  that  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  Stevenson  was,  of  course,  British,  but  he  had  spent  some  time  in 
California,  where  he  wrote  The  Silverado  Squatters.  After  Norman  retired  in 
1968,  he  built  a  house  for  himself  and  Charlotte  in  the  Napa  Valley.  It  was  in 
this  beautiful  valley  that  the  couple  founded  the  Silverado  Museum,  which 
would  house  their  Stevenson  collection. 

I  remember  with  some  pleasure  my  own  role  in  the  augmentation  of 
Norman  s  Stevenson  collection.  In  the  late-i96os,  I  was  walking  along  Kearny 
Street  in  San  Francisco  when  I  spied  in  the  window  of  Argonaut  Bookstore 
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(then  located  on  Kearny)  some  Stevenson  materials,  including  some  manu¬ 
script  material.  I  immediately  called  Norman  to  tell  him  of  my  discovery. 
There  was  a  complicated  aftermath,  the  details  of  which  I  have  forgotten,  that 
involved  Father  Bill  Monihan,  S.J.,  the  USF  librarian,  and  Bill  Fletcher,  the 
London  book  dealer;  but  Norman  was  able  to  purchase  the  collection. 

C\v 

The  last  of  this  quartet  of  book  collectors,  but  certainly  not  the  least,  is  Albert 
Sperisen.  Albert  was  largely  known  for  his  extraordinary  knowledge  and 
involvement  in  the  book  arts:  design,  typesetting,  printing,  etc.  He  had  an 
impeccable  aesthetic  taste.  I  always  had  a  sense  that  he  was  not  sufficiently 
celebrated  as  a  collector. 

I  met  Albert  in  the  1960s  through  his  association  with  my  mentor,  Father 
Bill  Monihan,  S.J.  His  own  involvement  with  exhibits  and  collections  at  USF’s 
Gleeson  Library  began  a  friendship — a  friendship  that  was  augmented  by  my 
involvement  in  the  Roxburghe  Club  and  the  Book  Club  of  California. 

Albert,  over  the  decades  of  his  collecting,  developed  numerous  col¬ 
lections,  most  of  which  he  gave  away  to  institutions  or  sold.  Among  the 
beneficiaries  were  the  rare  book  libraries  of  Stanford,  USF,  and  the  University 
of  California  campuses  at  Santa  Cruz,  Los  Angeles,  and  Berkeley.  His  modus 
operandi  was  similar  to  that  of  Norman  Strouse:  select  an  author,  printer,  pub¬ 
lisher,  designer,  or  genre  of  book  that  interests  one  and  is  undervalued — then 
collect.  When  you  have  pretty  much  exhausted  the  subject,  give  away  or  sell 
the  collection. 

A  principal  collecting  association  to  which  Sperisen  s  name  will  always  be 
attached  is  that  of  Eric  Gill  and  St.  Dominic  s  Press.  Albert  became  extraordi¬ 
narily  knowledgeable  about  the  press  and  its  principal  designer,  set  up  sym¬ 
posia  at  UCLA  on  the  topic  of  Gill  and  the  press,  and  formed  friendships  with 
Gills  widow  and  brother.  His  collection  of  Gill  and  St.  Dominic  s  Press  is  now 
at  the  Gleeson  Library  of  the  University  of  San  Francisco. 

I  have  often  considered  Albert  the  Warren  Buffett  of  the  book  world  for 
his  uncanny  ability  to  spot  undervalued  areas  of  collecting.  For  example,  he 
told  me  once  that  he  had  selected  the  author  E.  M.  Forster  to  collect  because 
no  one  was  reading  his  novels.  In  fact,  he  told  his  English  book  dealers  to 
offer  him  only  presentation  copies  (one  of  those  he  purchased  was  inscribed  to 
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Foster’s  mother).  I  can  attest  to  the  lack  of  interest  in  Forster  from  a  memory 
of  buying  a  mint  copy  (with  dust  jacket)  of  A  Passage  to  India  in  the  late  1960s 
for  $50,  for  my  collection  of  the  Bloomsbury  Group. 

Another  of  Albert’s  sensational  discoveries  was  that  of  books  brought  out 
by  expatriate  American  publishers  in  the  1920s  and  1930s  in  Paris,  until  the 
game  was  spoiled  by  the  publication  of  Hugh  Ford’s  Published  in  Paris,  which 
sent  up  prices  skyward.  Albert  sadly  said  to  me,  "I  can  t  afford  them  anymore.” 
I  cannot  remember  what  happened  to  the  books  he  did  manage  to  obtain. 

Sperisen  built  his  collections  with  a  modest  income  and  relied  on  his 
catholicity  of  taste,  his  superb  eye  for  wonderful  collecting  areas  that  no  one 
else  was  interested  in,  and  his  willingness  to  divest  himself  of  the  collections 
he  had  completed. 

The  above  four  book  collectors  were  my  friends,  my  mentors,  and  my  inspira¬ 
tions.  Their  collections  were  a  source  of  delight  for  them,  and  their  passion 
became  a  source  of  joy  to  those  who  knew  them.  They  have  all  left  this  earth, 
but  their  lives  continue  to  inspire  us. 


Swan’s 

FINE  BOOKS 


Collectible  &  Rare 

with  specialities  in 

Fine  Press,  Illustrated,  and  Artist  Books 


1381  Locust  Street,  Walnut  Creek,  California 
925. 935. 1190  |  www.swansfinebooks.com 
Open  Wednesday  through  Sunday  10  am  to  7  pm 
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Announcing  the 

WINDLE  ~  LOKER  LECTURE  SERIES 

On  the  History  of  the  Illustrated  Book 

The  Book  Club  of  California  is  delighted  to  announce  that  John  Windle  and 
Chris  Loker  have  funded  an  annual  lecture  series  titled  “The  Windle  -  Loker 
Lecture  Series  on  the  History  of  the  Illustrated  Book”  The  lecture  series 
is  scheduled  through  2022,  and  will  bring  to  Book  Club  venues  important 
national  and  international  experts  who  will  speak  on  the  illustrated  book 
within  these  five  eras: 

Medieval  and  renaissance  manuscript  illustration  (5th  to  15th  century) 

Early  woodcut  illustration  in  printed  books  (16th  to  18th  century) 
Pre-Raphaelite /Art  Nouveau  book  illustration  (19th  century) 

Artist  book  illustration  (20th  and  21st  century) 

The  future  of  the  illustrated  book  (21st  century  and  beyond) 

This  lecture  series  will  occur  once  a  year  as  a  Monday  evening  presentation, 
offered  to  Club  members  and  their  guests.  It  will  explore  the  beauty,  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  stunning  craftsmanship  of  illustrated  books  from  medieval  times  to 
today.  The  final  lecture  in  the  series  will  furnish  intriguing  insights  into  the 
possible  future  of  the  illustrated  book  in  our  hypertext  world,  a  fascinating 
and  timely  topic.  The  five  lectures  will  be  presented  either  in  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles  or  San  Diego,  to  allow  Club  members  throughout  California  the 
opportunity  over  time  to  participate  in  this  enjoyable  evening  program  in 
different  locations. 

The  Windle  -  Loker  Lecture  Series  will  focus  on  presenting  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  subject  matter  experts  in  their  fields.  They  will  hail 
from  across  the  US  and  from  the  UK,  and  will  present  us  with  tales  of  allur¬ 
ing  books  and  full-color  images  of  the  best  the  illustrated  codex  has  offered 
over  the  centuries.  The  first  lecture  will  occur  on  August  6,  2018  with  the 
academic  (and  entertaining)  team  of  famed  book  collector  Mark  Samuels 
Lasner  and  Margaret  D.  Stetz  from  the  University  of  Delaware,  speaking  on 
Pre-Raphaelite  and  Art  Nouveau  book  illustration.  The  second  lecture,  in 
2019,  will  feature  speaker  Dan  De  Simone,  whose  special  collections  career 
has  included  tenures  at  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Folger  Shakespeare 
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Library  in  Washington,  D.C. — Dan  will  speak  on  the  topic  of  early  woodcut 
illustration  in  printed  books. 

John  Windle,  an  antiquarian  bookseller  for  fifty  years  and  a  Club  mem¬ 
ber  for  much  of  that  time,  has  served  on  the  BCC  board  several  times,  most 
recently  as  Vice  President  and  as  chair  of  the  Publications  Committee.  His 
well-known  bookshop,  John  Windle  Antiquarian  Bookseller,  is  located  just  a 
few  blocks  from  our  Club.  John  is  a  constant  supporter  of  all  aspects  of  the 
BCC,  serves  on  the  board  of  the  Bancroft  Library,  and  is  a  long-standing  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Grolier  Club.  Chris  Loker,  John’s  wife,  has  worked  with  him  in  the 
antiquarian  book  business  for  fifteen  years,  specializing  in  antiquarian  chil¬ 
dren’s  books.  She  recently  curated  the  successful  Grolier  Club  exhibition  One 
Hundred  Books  Famous  in  Children's  Literature,  and  will  publish  in  May  2019  the 
academic  volume  A  Shimmer  of  Joy:  Children’s  Picture  Books  in  America,  1900- 
201  y.  Chris  currently  serves  on  the  Grolier  Club  Council  and  is  the  chair  of 
their  Publications  Committee.  She  also  serves  on  the  board  of  Rare  Book 
School  in  Charlottesville,  VA.  John  and  Chris  are  delighted  to  support  the 
Book  Club  with  the  Windle  -  Loker  Lecture  Series,  and  look  forward  to  see¬ 
ing  Club  members  at  those  lecture  events. 


Give  the  Gift  of  Membership 

AND  GET  SOMETHING  FOR  YOURSELF! 


Share  the  joy  of  a  Book  Club  of  California 
individual  membership  for  only  $50. 

Receive  a  limited  edition  Book  Club  logo  enamel  pin 
when  you  give  a  gift  membership  to  a  friend. 

Give  your  gift  today!  Call  (415)  781-7532 

Offer  only  applies  to  new  members.  Valid  until  June  IS,  2018. 
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AUCTIONS  OF  EXCEPTIONAL.  BOOKS 
AND  PRIVATE  LIBRARIES 
EVERY  TWO  WEEKS 

We  invite  consignments/or  upcoming  sales. 

For  more  information  contact 
bruce@pbagalleries.com 

Specialists  in  exceptional  books  8c  Private  Libraries  at  Auction 
Books  Manuscripts  Maps  -t-  Photographs  *  works  on  paper 

1233  Sutter  Street :  San  Francisco,  California  94109 
(415)  989-2665  (866)  999-7224 

uiunapbacjalleries.com 
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NEW  MEMBERS 


PATRON 

Priyam  Singh 

San  Francisco,  CA 

Rose  Weinstein 

Tarzana,  CA 

SUSTAINING 

Eugene  Golden 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

Pamela  8t  Ron  Harrison 

San  Francisco,  CA 

REGULAR 

Audrey  Beehler 

Santa  Rosa,  CA 

Elizabeth  Bowles 

San  Francisco,  CA 

Colin  Adlai  Alden  Browne 

Costa  Mesa,  CA 

Adam  Bryant 

San  Francisco,  CA 

Randolph  Chilton 

Nevada  City,  CA 

Liam  Day 

San  Francisco,  CA 

Rosa  De  Anda 

San  Francisco,  CA 

Paula  Fujiwara 

San  Francisco,  CA 

William  Grant 

San  Francisco,  CA 

Sheri  Kuehl 

Oakland,  CA 

Laurie  Moyer 

Alameda,  CA 

Susan  Parini 

Oakland,  CA 

Dina  Pollack 

Richmond,  CA 

Susan  Rosenthal 

Oakland,  CA 

Jonathan  Stone 

Lancaster,  PA 

Sharon  Stover 

Chico,  CA 

Charles  Sullivan  &  Gail  Green 

San  Francisco,  CA 

Lenora  Wannier 

La  Canada,  CA 

Katherine  Ross  Ward 

San  Francisco,  CA 

Qinyuan  Zheng 

Arcadia,  CA 

STUDENT 

Tristan  Novarro 

Whittier,  CA 
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the  book  club  of  California  is  a  cultural  center,  publisher,  and  library  dedicated  to  preserving  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  history  of  the  book  and  the  book  arts,  with  a  particular  focus  on  California  and  the  West. 
Membership  in  the  Book  Club  of  California  is  open  to  all.  Annual  renewals  are  due  by  January  1,  but 
new  memberships  are  accepted  throughout  the  year.  Membership  dues  are:  Regular,  $95;  Sustaining,  $150; 
Patron,  $250;  Sponsor,  $500;  Benefactor,  $1,000,  and  Student,  $25.  All  members  receive  The  Book  Club  of 
California  Quarterly  and,  except  Student  members,  the  annual  keepsake.  Book  Club  of  California  members 
may  pre-order  forthcoming  club  publications  at  a  10  percent  discount.  Standing  Order  Members  agree  to 
purchase  all  Book  Club  of  California  publications  and  receive  a  15  percent  discount  for  doing  so.  All  mem¬ 
bers  may  purchase  extra  copies  of  keepsakes  or  Quarterlies,  when  available.  Club  publications  are  made 
available  for  purchase  by  non-members  only  after  pre-publication  orders  by  members  have  been  filled.  The 
Book  Club  of  California  is  a  501(c)(3)  nonprofit  organization.  Portions  of  membership  dues  and  all  dona¬ 
tions,  whether  monetary  or  in  the  form  of  books,  are  deductible  in  accordance  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  The  Book  Club  of  California's  tax-exempt  number  is  42-2954746.  For  more  information,  please  call: 
(415)  781-7532,  or  toll-free  (800)  869-7656.  Email:  info@bccbooks.org.  Website:  www.bccbooks.org. 
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THE  WILLIAM  BLAKE  GALLERY 

from  JOHN  WINDLE  ANTIQUARIAN  BOOKSELLER 

A  new  exhibition  space  in  San  Francisco  dedicated  to  works  created  by  the 
influential  1 9th  century  poet,  artist,  and  engraver.  Our  opening  exhibition 
features  works  by  Blake’s  own  hand,  including  a  stunning  tempera  painting, 
an  important  preparatory  wash  painting,  and  the  earliest  impression  of  an 
illuminated  plate  printed  by  Blake  ever  offered  for  sale  -  a  proof  plate  from 
Songs  of  Innocence.  Also  exhibited  are  many  other  prints  of  unparalleled  qual¬ 
ity,  displaying  Blake’s  range  and  many  of  his  most  iconic  images. 

49  Geary  Street,  Suite  205 
San  Francisco,  CA  94108 
(415)  986-5826 
williamblakegallery.  com 
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